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MORE AND BETTER TRAINING FOR PUBLIC WELFARE: 
A CONCERN OF AGENCIES AND SCHOOLS 


DONALD S. HOWARD, Dean, School of Social Welfare 
University of California at Los Angeles 


ance of welfare services being administered under 

public auspices and the always too-short supply 
of qualified social work personnel are causing grow- 
ing concern among persons wanting to see public 
welfare services effectively, efficiently and humanely 
administered. The cheap solution of some sort of 
undergraduate preparation for the public welfare field 
widely discussed a few years ago happily seems some- 
what less in vogue today. Instead, the continuing irri- 
tation over the shortage of qualified personnel for the 
public welfare field appears to be giving rise to two 
questions, the first usually raised by “agency” people 
and the second by “school” people: 

“Why don’t the Schools of Social Work do more 
to train people for the public welfare field?” 

“Why don’t public welfare agencies do more to 
secure their fair share of the graduates of these 
Schools?” 

The fact that these questions—pointed, as they are, 
in quite different directions—are both frequently 


T= GREAT—and apparently increasing—preponder- 
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raised suggests that it is neither the schools nor our 
public welfare agencies alone but both that must 
assume responsibility if present personnel needs are to 
be met. 

Public welfare agencies can do much toward solu- 
tion of the basic problem under consideration if they 
could do more to distinguish those public welfare 
duties requiring lesser degrees of competence from 
those requiring professional education; could keep 
work loads to levels that are manageable while per- 
mitting truly professional work; and could infuse 
their programs with professional standards and ideals 
so that as professionally competent personnel are em- 
ployed they do not feel isolated within and out of step 
with the employing agency as a whole. Agencies can 
also help the cause along by providing larger numbers 
of field work placements thus not only increasing the 
numbers the schools can admit but also giving stu- 
dents “the feel” of public welfare work and its many 
fascinations and rewards. 

(Continued on page 160) 
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SOCIAL WELFARE PLANNING 


by FRED K. HOEHLER, President, American Public Welfare Association 
and Director, Illinois State Department of Public Welfare 


ECAUSE OF THE Wide distribution of social service 
programs in most of our American communities, 
coordination and planning are essential. Just as 

important is the full participation of both voluntary and 
publicly supported agencies in all the planning which 
is done. Wherever joint action is taken, it must be 
done with full and equal representation without spe- 
cial regard to the budgets or the number of separate 
agencies. This may seem difficult because govern- 
ment, which may have three or four separate depart- 
ments in one community, spends the larger percentage 
of funds; while in some of the cities or counties there 
are as many as a hundred or more separate voluntary 
agencies bearing less than ten per cent of the total 
welfare costs. 


Councits oF SociaL AGENCIES 


OST LARGER communities have councils of social 
M agencies which function in planning services 
and, when desirable, in the area of coordination. With- 
in this facility, when it is properly organized, there are 
divisions representing the different types of service— 
such as, group work, children’s services, health, family 
service, etc. In these compartments, representatives of 
religious groups, non-sectarian agencies, and public 
services work together to achieve a more constructive 
and useful total program. In general, this pattern is 
very good, but there are places where the ratio of 
participation is principally from the private agencies 
which far outnumber the public service representa- 
tives. 

There are reasons for this which deserve the con- 
sideration of public officials as well as their colleagues 
in voluntary agencies. None of these should imply 
that there are vast differences of opinion between 
public and private agencies, but they should be stated 
as actual opinions which may be held by only a few 
people in each group. 

Private agencies, in the early part of this century, 
began to improve and expand their services. In this 
movement, there was also a strengthening of stand- 
ards of service. Schools of social work, associated 
with privately endowed institutions, aided greatly in 
improving personnel standards. Most of the graduates 
of these institutions entered private social work. A 
few got into public service, with a smaller number 
surviving the changes of administration. 


In the public field, the vast institutional program 
—correctional and mental health—expanded with 
only limited participation from the group of grad- 
uates from social service schools. In the assistance 
field, the public agencies took on the mass relief and 
assistance programs, while the private agencies 
changed their emphasis from “relief” to “family 
service.” 

These trends created some differences between pub- 
lic and private agencies. The differences were fur- 
ther emphasized as the community chest movement 
aided the development of voluntary support to private 
agencies, and with the pronouncements from govern- 
ment services that public assistance funds must be 
spent by public agencies. 

Some supporters of councils of social agencies in 
the early days expressed the opinion that there would 
be little gained by bringing in “politically appointed” 
or elected welfare officials. It was contended in many 
places that personnel changes were too frequent and 
government policies changed too often. 


IMPROVED PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


N THE PUBLIC services, participation of the Federal 

Government through grants-in-aid brought im- 
proved personnel and service standards. Continuity 
of policy and of professional employees became more 
marked. Public agencies were showing more and 
more professional personnel on their staffs, and not 
only in a few areas were those who engaged in “pro- 
fessional services” dependent on political favor. 

The total social welfare planning has not kept pace 
with these improvements. Although there are places 
where mutual aid is improving, some of the old 
differences continue. Progress is being made. For 
public agencies it can be said that, for the most part, 
they have become aware of a need for planning to- 
gether with private agencies and even for coordina- 
tion, through special committees or commissions in 
some places. Councils of social agencies are urging 
and making special provision for participation from 
all social work services within the community. Many 
public services are aware of this and are working to 
improve relationships. 

Some examples of the type of planning which is 
practiced in the country, in addition to the formal, 
routine council of social agencies practice, are recorded 
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here for the information of public and private 
agencies. 

In the State of North Carolina, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare calls a meeting of all the 
executives for chests and councils of.social agencies 
in the State and the county directors of public welfare. 
This meeting occurs annually and the invitation is 
extended by the Board of Public Welfare. There is a 
discussion of the program, its execution, and all areas 
of unmet need. Other matters are frequently brought 
in for discussion. 

A city in the midwest has tried out for several years 
a plan which involves an exchange of budget and 
service information between public and private agen- 
cies. This program is set up within the budget re- 
viewing process of the Community Fund and has the 
full participation of the local Welfare Federation. 
Members of the staffs of the public agencies—state, 
county, and city—serve on the board of the Federa- 
tion and also participate in the budget reviewing 
committees. 


CoNSIDERATION OF BUDGETS 


HE BUDGETS OF THE public agencies are discussed, 

but not approved or validated, by the appropriate 
budget committees. While funds are reviewed there 
is also a consideration of programs. The reviewing 
committees then present the reports of these dis- 
cussions to the board of the Fund and to the Welfare 
Federation. Here the citizens participating in these 
discussions get information often new and revealing 
about the public services. Endorsement of budgets 
and programs of public agencies can also be secured 
after such discussions, if desired. 

Public agencies generally make much use of central 
services provided for a community through local 
councils of social agencies. These include the social 
service exchange, central referral agencies, informa- 
tion services, and the like. 

The Department of Social Welfare of New York 
State is responsible for stimulating the organization 
of a statewide association of councils of social agencies. 
This group is now in its second active year with 
part time executive service furnished by the State 
Charities Aid Association. Members of the depart- 
ment staff are invited to appear at meetings of this 
association. 

The Board of Public Welfare Commissioners in 
Illinois, which serves in an advisory capacity without 
remuneration, has called together for full program 
discussion the various statutory and advisory com- 
mittees also serving in the welfare field. Here a rep- 
resentative volunteer group, many of whom also serve 


with boards of private agencies, discuss a total welfare 
program for the state and frequently for individual 
communities. This is to be an annual event. 

There is some expression of concern on the part of 
the general public and in some private social welfare 
agencies that government is dominating all welfare 
services and will eventually take over. This fear is 
well founded when we look back at what happened 
in some of the totalitarian countries, and it can be 
dissipated only through a real effort on the part of 
public and private services to establish cooperative 
programs in planning and in research. 

Total social service planning is of great importance 
to public services where increasing costs are being 
challenged everywhere. While it cannot be said that 
services to people will cost less in the future, it must 
be admitted that by working together the private and 
public services can reduce the causes of dependency, 
disease, and delinquency, and improve other preven- 
tion services. 


Joint PLanninc Essentian 


F THIS Is NOT carried on as a joint effort with full 
| recognition of the values and resources (people 
as well as funds) at the command of each service, no 
real planning is possible. Any effort to achieve it by 
separate paths will cost the taxpayer and the volun- 
tary contributor more in dollars as well as in heart- 
aches over failures to provide the most appropriate 
kind of services to people in trouble. 

The best and most useful social planning can be 
done at the point of operation—which is the com- 
munity or county. As second best in some areas, 
particularly child care and mental health, statewide 
planning can be very useful. Broad national policies 
may originate with national voluntary agencies and/ 
or the Federal services, but all of these must with 
realism be adapted to local requirements and 
resources. 

Public agencies will learn through social planning 
that the need for governmental services can best be 
interpreted when professional colleagues and board 
members in private agencies fully understand that 
need and particularly when they help secure the 
authority and tax resources to meet it. 

Private agency personnel will learn that the best 
answer to social problems is not always found in 
lobbying for new statutory programs and more mil- 
lions of dollars. This may not be the easiest way in 
some fields, but may also be a surrender of local auth- 
ority and responsibility which can, as we all know, 
lead only to tragedy and grief. 


(Continued on page 160) 











Vext Steps or _elion 


in the Field of jy Fe Weare P. olicy 


On February 3, 1951, the Board of Directors of the Association gave its formal approval to the following six 
point program recommended by the Committee on Welfare Policy in the field of Federal welfare policy: 


Point No. 1. Prevention of Need Through Social Insurance 


Point No. 2. 


Point No. 3. 


Point No. 4. 


Pont No. 5. 


Point No. 6. 


Prevention of economic need through a system of contributory social insurance which extends 
to all working people, by means of benefits paid on a basis of earned right and related to pre- 
vious earnings, adequate protection against loss of income due to retirement, premature death 
of the family breadwinner, disability, or unemployment. 


Prevention of Need Through Other Governmental Measures 


Further reduction of the conditions that create dependency by the development of those pro- 
grams which assure adequate health, educational and nutritional services to children, restore 
the disabled to self-support, increase the availability of needed health personnel, extend the 
coverage of public health services, bring hospital and related medical services to rural areas 
or others of special need, promote mental health programs, support minimum income levels, 
increase the productivity of and employment opportunities for marginal workers, and expand 
the range of scientific knowledge. 


A Comprehensive Welfare Plan 


A comprehensive state welfare program as the basis for Federal financial participation in assist- 
ance to those persons whose need has not been met by insurance or other preventive measures 
and in those welfare services provided through state and local welfare departments which like- 
wise serve to prevent economic need and social maladjustment, and to promote the social well- 
being of children and adults. 


Com prehensive Financin i4 


The elimination of arbitrary ceilings on assistance payments to individuals, the adequate financ- 
ing of the medical care aspects of assistance, financial participation in the cost of welfare serv- 
ices for families, adults, and children, broadening the coverage and increasing the amount of 
Federal aid for child-welfare services to make it possible for the Federal Government to share 
on a state-wide basis in costs of foster care of children who are the responsibility of state or 
local public welfare departments. 


Equalization 


A formula of Federal aid which recognizes the principle of equalization. 


Conditions of Federal Aid 


The conditioning of Federal aid on the requirement that the Federally-aided welfare program 
for services as defined in Point 3, particularly assistance and services to prevent economic 
need and social maladjustment, and basic child welfare services, be administered by a single 
agency at each level of government, that there be no exclusion from its benefits because of 
race, creed, citizenship or residence requirement, and that assistance be granted only in terms 
of individual or family needs and resources. 
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Vext Steps for Action 
in the Field of ee Welfare P olicy 


» * Interpretive Sitnend by the AP WA 
Connie on Weare Policy 


Association, first adopted in 1945 and reaffirmed 

by the Board in 1949, has served the Association 
well as a guiding beacon to public welfare officials and 
workers in their efforts to advance the effectiveness of 
the total public welfare program. The passage of the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1950' was itself 
an indirect product of the thinking reflected in this 
Platform since it achieved, at least in part, many of the 
goals the Platform set forth. The Committee on Wel- 
fare Policy has therefore thought this an appropriate 
time to re-examine the Association’s overall position 
on broad welfare policy objectives and trends. This 
reappraisal has taken three forms. First, with the 
widest possible membership participation, a basic 
Statement of Public Welfare Principles is being for- 
mulated to crystallize the principles and objectives 
which characterize all aspects of the public welfare 
function. Second, the Committee has suggested a 
number of still undeveloped areas of welfare policy 
warranting special Association study through its 
standing committees and, it is hoped, through a series 
of articles in Pustic Wetrare. The third approach is 
that treated in this statement, a formulation of Next 
Steps for Action in the Field of Federal Welfare 
Policy. 


Fs MANY YEARS the Twelve Point Platform of the 


Errect OF THE EMERGENCY ON WELFARE PoLicy 


N PRESENTING THIS program the Policy Committee 

has had to face the current dilemma of all those 
interested in long-range development of public social 
policy: how far can social objectives be reconciled with 
immediate military necessity? Public welfare itself 
has an interest in the mobilization of military strength 
to safeguard American political institutions. For the 
very soil in which welfare programs are rooted as- 
sumes the continued existence of those democratic 
social institutions now endangered by the threat of 
totalitarian aggression. On the other hand the need 


*Public Law 734—8Ist Congress. 


to muster total national strength makes even more 
urgent the long-range advance of programs for the 
development and protection of human potentialities. 

A forward development of social services, in terms 
of a sound philosophy which recognizes individual 
strength and productivity as the source of national 
strength and productivity, is as essential to full mobili- 
zation as the development of natural and industrial 
resources. Even though the immediate claims of the 
military mobilization program on the processes of 
government and productive enterprise may take tem- 
porary priority, the Committee feels that advances in 
welfare programs will be increasingly possible, desir- 
able and essential as mobilization gains momentum 
and the full productive capacity of the nation is 
realized. These advances, the Committee feels, should 
move along the path of the six major concepts pre- 
sented in this statement. The rate of advance and its 
specific focus at any particular moment will be deter- 
mined by the course of history. 


Why Feperat Poticres aNp FInaNcIAL ParticiPATION? 


INCE THIS PARTICULAR statement is geared to Federal 
G policy it raises an immediate question as to the 
appropriate role of the Federal Government in the 
welfare field, especially in time of the national emer- 
gency. This Committee reasserts the long standing 
conviction of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion that the primary responsibility for initiating and 
administering those welfare programs that involve 
adaptation to individual circumstances and needs rests 
with the states and their political subdivisions. Noth- 
ing in this statement should be interpreted as 
minimizing the responsibility of states and localities 
to advance their own welfare programs in terms of 
their own needs, conditions, and fiscal capacity. On 
the other hand the increasing interdependence and 
unity of our national economy, the mobility of our 
population, and the very gravity of the external threat 
to our security make it inevitable that the Federal 
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Government also play a major role in the total wel- 
fare picture. This role takes the following forms: 

1. The development and, where appropriate, ad- 
ministration of those programs like social insur- 
ance which involve a minimum of individual 
adaptation and a pooling of protection against 
virtually universal risks. 

2. The administration of those welfare programs 
directly related to Federal, military, diplomatic 
or other constitutional responsibilities, such as 
veterans’ benefits or payments to dependents of 
servicemen. 

3. The use of the broad Federal taxing power to 
make possible a more equitable level in the 
governmental services available to American citi- 
zens wherever they may live. The grant-in-aid, 
in the opinion of this Committee, should be a 
bulwark of our system of primary state respon- 
sibility. It combines the advantages of decen- 
tralized administration with the necessity of 
minimizing arbitrary inequities of individual 
opportunity and taxing power among the states. 

4. Development of the minimal basic program 
standards necessary to assure that floor of individ- 
ual protection and level of community service 
essential to national vitality and progress. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND TRENDS 


HE CommitreE also wishes to stress at this time 
pipeline fundamental convictions about the trend of 
welfare policy which underlie and condition its 
specific recommendations: 


1. The major emphasis in all welfare programs 
should be on the development, restoration or 
maintenance of the individual or family as an 
independent, productive, and socially useful 
member or unit of society. Priority is given at 
all times to those measures which prevent de- 
pendency and strengthen self-reliance. 

2. Public welfare involves an ultimate assurance of 
governmental provision against want and of aid 
to those seeking and requiring protection or help 
because of special need. An effective and pro- 
gressive public welfare program does not mean 
large assistance caseloads or permanent reliance 
by individuals on its facilities but rather a pro- 
gram which is self-limiting by reason of a 
reduction in the needs it must meet. 

3. Public welfare involves a broad and basic con- 
cept of the ultimate responsibility of government 
toward its citizens when other measures fail to 
meet their needs in the welfare field. Even 
though it may in particular times and places be 
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carried out through specific programs for par- 
ticular groups of persons or particular services, 
its total protection should extend to all individ- 
uals who need it and to all areas of governmental 
responsibility in the welfare field. 


PREVENTION OF NEED THRouGH SoctaL INsuRANCE 


N LINE WITH these principles the first two recom- 
| mendations of the Committee deal with the pre- 
vention of need rather than the specific programs 
administered by welfare departments to meet need, 
economic or social, where it exists. The first of these 
concerns the extension of the insurance principle to 
a wider range of hazards and a more nearly universal 
range of occupations. The principle of contributory 
insurance as a means of protecting against loss of 
income due to predictable hazards has not only proved 
economically sound and administratively feasible but 
is consistent with American traditions of self-reliance 
and freedom from the inevitable invasion of privacy 
inherent in public aid. The Committee therefore 
recommends: 


Point 1. Prevention of economic need through a 
system of contributory social insurance 
which extends to all working people, by 
means of benefits paid on a basis of earned 
right and related to previous earnings, ade- 
quate protection against loss of income due 
to retirement, premature death of the 
family breadwinner, disability, or unem- 
ployment. 


PREVENTION OF NEED THroucH OrHer GovERNMENTAL 
MEAsuRES 


HE Committee further recommends, through the 
j pe of the grant-in-aid principle, an extension of 
other programs which prevent dependency by elim- 
inating or ameliorating the conditions which create 
the needs confronting welfare departments today. 
These needs are frequently the result of ill health, 
sub-standard living or wage conditions, and inade- 
quate opportunities for children. The development 
of scientific knowledge in medical and related fields 
now makes it increasingly possible to prevent much 
of the dependency, loss of productive manpower, and 
suffering involved in ill health. The investment of 
public funds in measures to increase the range of 
medical knowledge and its availability to people who 
need it repays itself many times over in increased 
productivity and the reduction of assistance costs. The 
present full-employment economy and need to mobi- 
lize all available manpower likewise makes possible 
the elimination of many of the sub-standard living 
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conditions in rural and industrial occupations which 
in turn breed dependency and social maladjustment. 
The stake of a government in the rearing of its chil- 
dren to effective, healthy, self-reliant adulthood, always 
a major concern in a vital growing nation, is even 
greater in these times of stress and challenge. Many 
of the most costly welfare burdens can only be reduced 
by an early investment of public funds in programs 
assuring reasonably equitable opportunity to children 
wherever they may live. Not only do the states least 
able financially to assure this opportunity produce the 
most children, but many of these same children later 
migrate to become the workers and citizens of other 
regions of the country. The Committee therefore 
recommends the following as the second point of 
emphasis in Federal welfare policy: 


Point 2. Further reduction of the conditions that 
create dependency by the development of 
those programs which assure adequate 
health, educational and nutritional services 
to children, restore the disabled to self- 
support, increase the availability of needed 
health personnel, extend the coverage of 
public health services, bring hospital and 
related medical services to rural areas or 
others of special need, promote mental 
health programs, support minimum income 
levels, increase the productivity of and em- 
ployment opportunities for marginal work- 
ers, and expand the range of scientific 
knowledge. 


A CoMPREHENSIVE STATE WELFARE PLAN 


S A COROLLARY to reduction of welfare caseloads by 

maximum expansion of preventive measures the 
Committee recommends a comprehensive welfare pro- 
gram to meet remaining needs. The present system 
of Federal aid to states through separate plans of 
assistance for various categories of needy groups and 
of child welfare services should be replaced by a 
comprehensive single plan involving all those welfare 
services, such as assistance, medical care, general wel- 
fare services and child welfare services, for which the 
state desires Federal aid. Such a proposal does not 
mean a greater Federal financial outlay if the total 
number of persons requiring assistance and welfare 
services is reduced through preventive measures. It 
does, however, make possible the most effective use 
of the total resources available from all sources to 
meet the welfare obligations of the state and the most 
effective integration of services to reduce dependency 
and make use of all potential community resources. A 
comprehensive state welfare plan does not preclude 


categorical programs of assistance and service for 
groups with special needs but permits greater flexi- 
bility to the states in developing administrative pat- 
terns suited to their particular needs. Moreover, the 
unpredictability of welfare needs related to the present 
mobilization program and planning for civil defense 
makes a flexible and comprehensive program espe- 
cially important. The expansion of welfare services 
directed to the needs of families, adults, and children 
is especially important in this period both as a means 
of increasing our effective national strength and re- 
ducing the drain on our economic and social resources 
caused by widespread dependency. For these reasons 
the Committee recommends: 


Point 3. A comprehensive state welfare program as 
the basis for Federal financial participation 
in assistance to those persons whose need 
has not been met by insurance or other 
preventive measures and in those welfare 
services provided through state and local 
welfare departments which likewise serve 
to prevent economic need and social mal- 
adjustment, and to promote the social well- 
being of children and adults. 


CoMPREHENSIVE FINANCING 


COMPREHENSIVE welfare plan cannot be fully 
A achieved until present Federal financial restrictions 
are replaced by a plan of financing which encourages 
the development of a program in which economic aid, 
medical care, general welfare services, and child wel- 
fare services are effectively inter-related and balanced. 
Such a plan involves across-the-board matching of all 
aspects of the program. The Committee therefore 
recommends that Point 3 be implemented by: 


Point 4. The elimination of arbitrary ceilings on 
assistance payments to individuals, the ade- 
quate financing of the medical care aspects 
of assistance, financial participation in the 
cost of welfare services for families, adults, 
and children, broadening the coverage and 
increasing the amount of Federal aid for 
child-welfare services to make it possible 
for the Federal Government to share on a 
state-wide basis in costs of foster care of 
children who are the responsibility of state 
or local public welfare departments. 


EQUALIZATION 


HE ComMITTEE reiterates its support for a formula 
Toe Federal aid which recognizes the principles of 
equalization, long established in state-local fiscal rela- 
tionships, and now incorporated in some Federal 
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grant-in-aid programs. The very conditions which 
make Federal aid desirable can only be met through 
a distribution formula which recognizes relative fiscal 
capacity. The Committee feels that this formula 
should be fixed by law and should be applicable to all 
Federal grants to the states in the public welfare field 
including those for welfare services and administra- 
tion as well as assistance. This reflects the conviction, 
based on sixteen years of experience, that the most 
satisfactory Federal-state partnership is achieved when 
the conditions and amount of the Federal grant are 
clearly stipulated by law leaving the primary admin- 
inistrative responsibility to the states. While the dis- 
cretionary Federal grant has undoubtedly served a 
useful purpose in the demonstration period of the 
child welfare program the Committee feels that the 
best development in the field of welfare services can 
now be achieved if an objective standard of Federal 
aid is fixed by law. Not only do the same considera- 
tions of using Federal financial aid to provide equi- 
table service despite regional economic inequalities 
obtain in the case of services and administration but 
there are obvious administrative advantages and 
economies in reimbursing all eligible state activities 
on the same formula basis. The Committee therefore 
recommends: 


Point 5. A formula of Federal aid which recognizes 
the principle of equalization. 


ConpDITIONS OF FEDERAL AID 


HE CoMMITTEE recognizes that its recommendation 
Tec: a comprehensive approach in Federal policy 
assumes a correlative obligation on states and localities 
to use such Federal aid to develop a comprehensive 
and equitable welfare program in their own jurisdic- 
tions. The conditions on which Federal aid is made 
available to the states should, in the opinion of this 
Committee, be few in number and clearly spelled out 
in the Federal law. However as Federal aid moves 
toward the goal of a comprehensive approach to wel- 
fare needs it is reasonable, in the opinion of this 
Committee, to move toward state plans which exclude 
no eligible persons in need of the services provided 
and which recognize the residual character of assist- 
ance in meeting only those needs for which no other 
resources are available. It is moreover convinced that 
constructive planning, economical administration, 
effective centering of governmental responsibility, and 
consideration for the families and individuals con- 
cerned requires the administration of the program at 
any one level of government by a single welfare 
agency. It therefore recommends: 


Point 6. The conditioning of Federal aid on the 
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requirement that the Federally-aided wel- 
fare program for services as defined in point 
3, particularly assistance and services to 
prevent economic need and social malad- 
justment, and basic child welfare services, 
be administered by a single agency at each 
level of government, that there be no ex- 
clusion from its benefits because of race, 
creed, citizenship or residence requirement, 
and that assistance be granted only in terms 
of individual or family needs and resources. 





Better Training 
(Continued from page 153) 

Schools of Social Work, for their part, have respon- 
sibility to see more adequately what is the real nature 
of the public welfare jobs for which they are prepar- 
ing students; to determine whether present combina- 
tions of casework, group work, administration etc. fill 
the bill or whether there may be need for new em- 
phases (as upon, perhaps, social welfare service, social 
security administration—or whatever one might wish 
to name the provision of a legally prescribed service 
or benefit as distinguished from “treatment”). Schools 
also have a responsibility to help students, preferably 
through field experience, grasp more fully both the 
theory and practice of working in an administrative 
setting and of working with even “bureaucratic” 
executives, comptrollers, auditors and others, as social 
workers have gradually learned to work with doctors, 
psychiatrists, and less often judges, who also have 
their own ways of working but with respect to whom 
social workers have finally developed a modus 
viviendi. Schools of Social Work need also to help 
students to see the very great professional opportu- 
nities in the public welfare field and to develop value 
systems in which such considerations as the impor- 
tance of public service and the contribution well- 
administered public welfare services can make to real 
democracy find appropriate emphasis. 

Clearly, appropriate and adequate training for the 
public welfare field can be anticipated only as public 
welfare agencies and Schools of Social Work bring 
to the realization of this objective their own special 
contributions. 





Social Welfare Planning 
(Continued from page 155) 


Decentralization of services and financial respon- 
sibility wherever desirable requires the protection of 
a strong and vocal public and private planning agency. 
The public services can gain immeasurably if they 
encourage such a program and give full participation. 
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THE PLACE OF SERVICES IN THE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


by MARJORIE J. SMITH, Director 


School of Social Work 
University of British Columbia 


assistance agency is merely an administrative one, 
whose function is only to determine eligibility 
and to make payments is but a modern version of 
poor law philosophy. It is the legitimate offspring 
of the old poor law system and its abuses. 
In the scramble to put assistance on a “right” basis, 
I believe we have carried over some of the main de- 
fects of the pauper law. The English poor law never 
pretended to do anything but keep people alive— 
barely existing. There was no idea of rehabilitation 
nor of helping a person to become self-sufficient nor 
aiding in any way but providing the poorest of sub- 
sistence in either indoor or outdoor relief. 


T= THINKING today which insists that a public 


No Easy So.uTIon 


N SOCIAL WELFARE we so often grasp at some idea 
| as the panacea for all problems. We thought once 
that the juvenile court would solve all dependent 
and delinquent children’s problems. Then we thought 
mothers’ pensions would take care of all the de- 
pendent children. Again we figured foster homes 
were the answer to all questions of child care. So 
today, I’m afraid we are thinking that social security— 
insurances—will solve all the human problems of 
financial dependency. We have been wrong before. 
I think we may be again. 

To give the poor law system its due credit, we 
must point out there were developments through the 
years which paved the way for providing services. For 
example, by the middle of the 19th century, under 
the poor law, in both England and America, insti- 
tutions were being set up for the mentally ill, the 
delinquent and the handicapped. This was a differ- 
entiation to provide special services for those who 
needed them. 

By the end of the 19th century, the insurance pro- 
grams began to provide, during crises, for groups who 
needed financial aid. By the beginning of the 20th 
century, public assistance (particularly on this con- 
tinent) developed into categorical programs—mothers’ 
pensions, old age and blind assistance were the first. 

In the case of institutions, consideration was given 


relatively early to providing treatment beyond sub- 
sistence care. Today the greatest advance in the insti- 
tutional field is in reference to the care of the men- 
tally ill and handicapped (medical and psychiatric 
treatment, training, placement). We are beginning 
to see more in the corrections field too. Nowadays 
such programs are designed to care for all persons 
in the population who need that treatment—not just 


those who are destitute. 


In the case of insurances we are seeing an increasing 
number of social risks covered: accidents, old age, 
unemployment, ill health, large families. No attempt 
has been made nor has much thought been given to 
providing services other than financial except perhaps 
in the case of accident compensation. However, we 
know insurance administrations are troubled about 
families and individuals who obviously need other 
kinds of help. 

At the present time in public assistance we have 
seen a trend toward thinking of assistance as a right, 
which is correct, but also involved is a peculiar twist 
of ideas which insists that leaving out services guar- 
antees the right of the individual to assistance. I 
maintain in that case, then, that the public assistance 
should become a part of the insurance system and 
should be handled by administrative agencies. Then 
we would be true to the poor law tradition. Payments 
might be more generous—we might even move from 
the idea of less eligibility to minimum standards of 
subsistence, but we still would be doing fundamen- 
tally as was done in the 17th and the 18th centuries 
for people in need. 


CHANGING TIMES 


UT TIMEs HAvE changed, life is far more complicated 
B in the 20th century, our knowledge of people and 
their behavior has increased and our techniques of 
solving social problems have improved. All this has 
no bearing on our social welfare programs unless 
rehabilitative services are somewhere introduced. 

Do we need to cling too strongly to poor law 
tradition? Why should not public assistance pro- 
grams which deal so intimately with people break 
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from the old tradition and incorporate some of our 
newer knowledge and techniques? 


Where did the ideas of rehabilitation and service 
come from, if not from poor law thinking? You will 
say immediately, “from the private family welfare 
agencies.” And that is the point at which some of us 
back away from the idea of services in the public 
assistance program. It is true that the Charity Organ- 
ization Societies of almost a century ago imposed 
what was considered “good for the person” in the 
name of services, but modern casework throws up its 
hands in horror over the idea of imposing anything. 


Actually, the idea of rehabilitation and helping a 
person to help himself came from the public welfare 
programs of Europe—from the German cities, from 
Belgium and France—which saw their greatest devel- 
opment in the 18th century. 


Why should not public assistance incorporate the 
far more humane ideas of rehabilitation and restora- 
tive services advanced on the continent rather than 
keep so tenaciously to the English poor law idea? 


“Ricuts” Basis 


URTHER, IF soctaL work has a valid service to offer 

people, should it not be available on a “rights” 
basis to all people who need that service and not 
just those who are financially in need? The person 
who is mentally ill is accepted as entitled to services 
he needs because he is mentally ill, not just because 
he is destitute. The person who is not adjusting to 
community or job or family should be provided with 
the services he needs and not just because he is desti- 
tute. A child should have a foster home because he 
needs a home, not just because he is destitute. A 
disturbed child should have whatever service he needs 
because of his disturbance, not just because he is 
destitute. 

Everybody generally agrees that the unemployable 
person should have adequate assistance, but how many 
times have we failed to point out that most unemploy- 
ables are in the situation they are because rehabilita- 
tive and other services are not available or were not 
at some time when they badly needed them. We 
know each period of financial depression has left a 
larger residue of unemployable people. 

We need to raise some further questions: Why are 
services needed? Why do people become dependent? 
What are the complexities of modern life which make 
the need for service acute? 


Dependency in the psychological sense is a complex 
matter. In every person there are natural drives 
toward being independent and toward being de- 
pendent. It is a two-way pull. In the relatively mature 


person these two drives are balanced. Dependency is 
a natural state for the child. But even the infant 
demonstrates a striving toward achieving and doing 
things on his own when he first begins to reach for 
objects at a few months of age. There is inherent 
striving for achievement in every person, but some 
older children and adults have had that drive stunted 
and practically killed. 

On the other hand, the natural drive to be de- 
pendent follows along with the child as he grows 
older and shows up in all adults as a need to be 
loved and that need for affection would be present 
in any balanced individual. 


Some people never grow up in the sense that they 
are fundamentally dependent and always wanting to 
be cared for, Children who are over-indulged in an 
unsound way and over-protected and prevented from 
achieving on their own, or children who are very 
much deprived of love may be the ones who grow 
to be excessively dependent as adults. Some of these 
people are well known to the public assistance worker, 
but others are known only to their family and friends. 

On the other hand, there are many people who 
developed normally into independent individuals but 
who became dependent through experiences of various 
kinds and I want to point out some of these experi- 
ences which make people regress to a dependent state. 


Causes OF REGRESSION 


LONG PERIOD OF inactivity forced upon the indi- 

vidual for any reason invariably causes him to 
regress to being more dependent than he normally is. 
Perhaps this is best seen and recognized in illness. 
A long-protracted illness will cause a regression to 
more infantile behavior, showing in demands for 
extra attention and care. In our culture we are more 
inclined to accept and excuse such a person’s depend- 
ency because we feel the illness justifies it. We say, 
“He has been sick. It will take him a while to get 
back to normal.” 


What we forget, or do not accept, is that other 
conditions besides illness can do the same thing to a 
person. A long period of idleness forced upon people 
because of unemployment will cause varying degrees 
of regression and evidences of dependency. Incarcera- 
tion in an institution creates a dependency pattern. 
Whenever people are placed in a situation where 
they do not have to assume responsibility, there is 
regression and a dependency pattern of behavior. It 
has shown up in the armed services. It appears in 
those who, as children, have grown up in institutions. 
It is evidenced in the children in boarding schools. 
I once knew a social worker who, as the child of 
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social workers, grew up in a settlement house. She 
was very dependent on others for planning recreation 
and entertainment and never seemed to be able to 
do anything by herself. 

One of the most difficult and skillful jobs in case- 
work diagnosis is to determine the extent of emo- 
tional dependency. Two clients who give every 
evidence of being dependent may be utterly different 
problems to the caseworker. One may be a funda- 
mentally dependent person who from childhood has 
sought someone to look after him and to assume most 
of the responsibility which would normally be his. 
The second may be a person who has achieved a con- 
siderable degree of. independence, and who through 
enforced idleness, has regressed backward to become 
as dependent-looking as the first. The caseworker 
needs skill, first in diagnosing the extent of depend- 
ency and secondly, in treatment, because treatment 
would be vastly different in the two situations. In 
the case of the first client, who is fundamentally 
dependent, there is far less chance that he can be 
helped with any rehabilitation program. Sometimes 
it is a matter of accepting the fact that someone 
always will have to carry his responsibilities. His is a 
problem sometimes for the psychiatrist, but even 
psychiatric help will do little for the extremely de- 
pendent person. 


Tue “INDEPENDENT” CLIENT 


N THE OTHER HAND, the client who has a history 
0) of having been independent and who achieved 
some success can be helped by encouragement, under- 
standing and interpretation of his behavior. Helping 
him to assume partial responsibility, and finally all 
of it, will bring him back to a more adult status. 
That kind of treatment requires some flexibility of 
the assistance program. Partial assistance may be 
necessary for a time, attention from the caseworker 
may be needed beyond the time he becomes finan- 
cially independent. Many a client, on the road back 
to independence, has become discouraged and falls 
back farther than ever because of the sudden termina- 
tion of all assistance or the closing of his case by 
reason of “no further financial aid needed.” 

Without skillful diagnosis of the dependency needs 
of clients, costly time of caseworkers is spent in trying 
to do the impossible with certain clients. Job after 
job is found, help of all kinds is given until the ad- 
ministrator, the community and the caseworker throw 
up their hands and come to the conclusion that 
“services are of no value anyway.” I believe that 
considerably more can be done with large caseloads 
than some people think, if there are skillful enough 


supervisors to help their caseworkers improve their 
work in diagnosis. 

A degree of dependency in any individual shows 
up in the face of achievement frustrations like illness, 
unemployment, and enforced idleness of any kind. 
The relatively mature person meets such a difficulty 
and does not give up easily. He tries every way he 
can to remain independent. If he is ill he may be a 
“bad patient”—not wanting to follow instructions be- 
cause they mean giving up his independence. If he 
is unemployed he takes pay in kind, he grows his 
own food, he cuts wood on shares or he tries any 
number of means to earn. By the same token, the 
relatively mature person quickly returns to independ- 
ence when the opportunity affords it. If he has been 
ill, he goes back to work as quickly as he can. If he 
has been unemployed, he takes a job as soon as one 
is available. On the other hand, the fundamentally 
dependent and infantile person clings to the help 
and care as long as he can. If he has been ill, his 
convalescence stretches out for an interminable time. 
He may develop new illnesses or even suffer acci- 
dents. If he has been unemployed, he will have a 
difficult time finding and keeping a job. 

In the same way there are prisoners in institutions, 
believe it or not, who do not want to leave the com- 
fortable dependency which they have been experi- 
encing. 


Oxp AcE 


SS enough, old age brings out the same 
things about dependency in people. Aging with its 
lessening of activity is an achievement frustration just 
as illness and unemployment are. Some people settle 
back and really enjoy old age, just as dependent 
people enjoy illness. They are perfectly willing to 
be cared for and are good and obedient as long as 
someone is watching out for them. There are others 
who, being fundamentally independent and mature, 
hate being old. They protect their age, and attempt 
to prove that they can do as much as they always have. 

It is obvious, therefore, that old people, too, need 
some kind of services to help them with their needs 
relating to dependency. I believe we could prevent 
a large share of the problems arising out of premature 
senility breakdowns which are filling our mental insti- 
tutions, if we had a program for old people offering 
something more than financial aid. 


I do not see how we can separate these two sub- 
jects; that is, the place of services in the public assist- 
ance program, and the needs of people. I do not see 
how we can be in doubt about the place of services. 


(Continued on page 170) 








Codailas of Committee aul Staff Aetivity 


ties since the beginning of the year of various com- 

mittees of the Association. In that report we 
omitted one committee meeting and made a mistake in 
describing the work of another committee. We should 
have mentioned that the West Coast Regional Confer- 
ence Committee met in Oakland, California, on April 
45. Sam Thompson of Oakland is chairman of this 
committee and presided at the various sessions. Loula 
Dunn met with the committee and participated in the 
discussions. The mistake in last month’s report was in 
saying that Paul Benner would preside at the meeting 
of the Annual Round Table Advisory Committee. Bill 
Sailor of Philadelphia is chairman of the committee 
and presided at the committee’s meeting on May 17th. 


[’ THE LAST IssuE we reported briefly on the activi- 


CoMMITTEE MEETINGS 


HE Civit Derense Committee under the chairman- 
Tinip of J. Milton Patterson, State Director of Mary- 
land, met in Washington, D. C. on June 20-21. Loula 
Dunn and Jim Brindle were the staff representatives 
present at the meeting. The joint committee of the 
American Public Health Association and APWA met 
in New York City on June 6th. Elizabeth Wickenden 
participated as the APWA staff representative. Ella 
Reed met with a sub-committee of the Committee on 


Social Work Education-Personnel in Indianapolis on 
June 29th. 


Three of the regional conferences were held in June 
and the first part of July. Utah had invited the Moun- 
tain States Regional Conference to meet in Salt Lake 
City on June 6-8. H. C. Shoemaker, Chairman, Utah 
State Public Welfare Commission, was host to the 
conference. Jim Kerr was chairman of the conference 
committee and responsible for organizing the pro- 
gram. Staff members attending and taking part in the 
conference were Loula Dunn and Guy Justis. The 
second regional conference was that of the Central 
States Region which met in Indianapolis on June 
24-26. Maurice Hunt, Indiana State Director, was 
chairman of the conference committee. Mrs. Margaret 
Smirnoff served as chairman of the program commit- 
tee and John Mueller, local director in Indianapolis, 
was chairman of the committee on local arrangements. 


Loula Dunn, Ella Reed and Guy Justis were the staff 
members who took part. 

The third regional conference, under the direction 
of Virgil Stokes, Oklahoma State Director, met on 
July 8-10 in Oklahoma City. Hilda Tebow, Assistant 
State Director in Oklahoma, was vice-chairman of the 
conference committee and responsible for organizing 
the program. Loula Dunn and Guy Justis again at- 
tended as the staff representatives. Reports on the first 
two regional conferences are published elsewhere in 
this issue. The third conference will be summarized 


in the next issue. 
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In addition to participation in regional conferences 
and committee meetings the staff have been active on 
a number of other fronts. On her visit to the West 
Coast, Miss Dunn conducted a one-day institute for 
the staff of the Fresno County Welfare Department, 
Fresno, California, and a two-day institute for the staff 
of the Alameda County Department, Oakland, Calli- 
fornia. She also spent a day with some of the staff 
members of the Los Angeles County Department. On 
June 15th Miss Dunn met with the Michigan “Little 
Hoover Commission” to discuss the part of their re- 
port dealing with welfare activities in that state, espe- 
cially child welfare services. She had previously at- 
tended the meeting in New York City on April 27-28 
of the National Council on Social Work Education 
and the meeting in Washington, D. C. on May 8th 


called by President Harry S. Truman on Civil De- 
fense. 


Starr AcTIvITY 


= THE LAST THREE weeks the Congress has suddenly 
turned its attention to public assistance and social 
security and Miss Wickenden has been very active in 
Washington, D. C., in learning what was happening 
and in reporting these events to state directors and 
members of APWA. Mrs. Reed has already conducted 
a number of institutes for public welfare agencies. 
During February and March she gave an institute in 
Louisville, Kentucky. On June 21-22 she met with the 
staff of the local agency in Cincinnati, Ohio. Earlier 
in June she met with community leaders in Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, to discuss the organization of a 
county-wide public agency. 
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am the Legislator 


by FRED H. STEININGER, Director 


Lake County Department of Public Welfare 
Indiana 


Gary, 


in session this year. In some of the legislatures 

public welfare is making progress. In others it 
is not faring too well. In fact, in a few states post- 
legislative reviews reveal that the public welfare field 
has received some serious wounds. “Vilifying attacks” 
had been made on the programs in these states. Some 
backward steps in legislation resulted from legisla- 
tors’ being swayed by a heavy barrage of anti-public- 
assistance propaganda. Some local public welfare 
administrators have queried, “Why do legislators fall 
for such stuff?” They moan that the statements 
made by various newspapers, legislators, were “slanted, 
twisted, perverted, biased, exaggerated and _prosti- 
tuted.” 


Fin scion STATE legislatures have been or are 


EXAMINATION May Be WIseE 


ERHAPS THIs Is true in some instances. Nevertheless, 
pir may be wise for all local public welfare admin- 
istrators to examine what part they played in the 
drama of the defamation of public welfare on the 
floors of the various legislative halls. 

If an honest study is made of how some of our 
programs have been operated for the past several 
years, we will have to admit that a good deal of the 
criticisms made about our programs stemmed from 
mistakes that we have made. True, many of the 
mistakes are part and parcel of the difficult job that 
we are expected to perform. Many of our mistakes 
were made innocently and inadvertently. Every local 
administrator has a long way to go before he can 
acclaim perfection in the administration of his pro- 
grams. But many of the mistakes made by local 
administrators were the kind that could have been 
avoided and they definitely should have known better. 

A local public welfare administrator should be well 
aware that he really runs a “home show” as far as 
public welfare goes. If the legislators from his dis- 
trict “act up” negatively about public welfare or give 
a brilliant display of ignorance about the subject, the 


local administrator should examine what part he 
played in the legislators’ behavior. Did the local 
administrator give the impetus to the legislators’ 
behavior by omission or commission? Realistically, 
every local administrator has to recognize that each 
legislator knows public welfare mainly from how it is 
operated in his own bailiwick. 

When a legislator arrives at the state capitol to 
serve his term as assemblyman or senator he under- 
stands public welfare in one of several ways: he 
knows that it is good and sound; he believes that it 
has good points but a few complexities that tend to 
look bad; nothing or very little is known about it; 
it is extremely bad. If the legislator arrives at the 
state house not knowing much, if anything, about 
public welfare, the local administrator can assume 
responsibility for the ignorance. If he enters the 
portals of the legislative chambers with venom against 
the program, it is very possible that the local depart- 
ment gave him the attitude or did not attempt to 
change his feelings before he left the community. 
He could have developed the negative feelings about 
the program from misunderstandings in the com- 
munity. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATOR 


RANTING A VERY few exceptions in terms of per- 
F sonalities that are not modifiable because of deeply 
entrenched neurotic needs, the writer is convinced 
that almost one hundred per cent of the legislators 
can be assisted by local public welfare administrators 
to develop an intelligent understanding and a positive 
attitude toward public welfare programs. 

Frankly, local administrators should be amazed at 
their expectations of their legislators. They expect 
this citizen, who on Monday preceding the election 
was generally “just an ordinary taxpayer” (a farmer, 
a physician, a lawyer, a businessman, a housewife, a 
laborer), to become on Tuesday, as an elected official, 
a devoted exponent of public welfare. A man who 
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by virtue of being elected by the populace is assumed 
to be suddenly endowed with “all-knowing” powers 
about public welfare programs. Local public welfare 
administrators bemoan the length of time that it 
takes to help the new public assistance caseworker 
to understand the problems and complexities of a 
needs program. Some maintain that it takes at least 
a year. Yet these same administrators express surprise 
when their legislators make some “revolting remarks” 
about the public welfare programs in the state or 
climb on the bandwagon when some colleague assem- 
blyman begins his tirade about “that monster public 
welfare program.” 

Whether a local administrator likes it or not, real- 
istically he must face the fact that legislators, with 
perhaps a few exceptions, will know very little about 
public welfare programs. Even the few exceptions 
need a refresher course before taking their seats at 
the state capitol. 

The writer is convinced that if every legislator 
would be invited to several welfare board meetings 
or to a number of thought-provoking sessions with 
the director before he left for the assembly session, 
his understanding and feelings toward the programs 
would be much improved. If the legislator would be 
given the opportunity to vent his feelings about the 
programs before he left home, he would not have to 
do it on the floor of the house or senate. If he would 
be given the chance to speak his piece before the 
board and director and would have an opportunity 
to study the laws, policies, regulations, he would not 
tend to be “way off base” when he criticizes the pro- 
grams from the assembly floor. In the pre-assembly 
sessions with the board and director he could be 
asked what constructive alternatives he had to offer 
after he had given his negative criticisms. There is 
no question but that he would try to offer some 
plans and these can be discussed with him in an 
atmosphere that will permit deliberate and profound 
reasoning. 


Tue AsseMBLy “IN SEssION” 


LOCAL puBLIc welfare administrator should not 
A entertain the idea that he can straighten out foggy 
thinking while the assembly is in session. This is 
especially true, such as in the state of Indiana, where 
the assembly meets for 61 days and has some seven 
hundred proposed laws in the legislative hopper. It 
is impossible for a legislator to give any deep thought 
to welfare problems and complexities while the assem- 
bly is in session. In the whirl-about of the assembly 
he can easily be seduced by slogans, propaganda, and 
the fanfare of an anti-welfare press and publicity- 
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seeking colleagues who make statements such as: 
“Public welfare rolls are stacked with chiselers.” “The 
iron curtain of secrecy should be removed.” 

Indiana local administrators have ample evidence 
now available to prove that too many things were 
assumed as far as their legislators were concerned. 
Many expressed surprise at the behavior of their 
representatives during the last session of the assembly, 
A few county directors called post-assembly-welfare- 
director sessions and discovered that the ignorance 
of the representatives on welfare matters was indeed 
blissful. (The writer was informed by one of his 
district assemblymen that the chairman of one of 
the most important committees dealing with welfare 
matters and who was very vitriolic in his attacks on 
welfare admitted, when questioned, that he did not 
know the name of the welfare director or any of the 
welfare board members of the county he represented.) 

Five members of the assembly were invited to a 
meeting after the session by one county director. One 
of the legislators said, “On every hand were the 
questions: Who is at fault? Why the increasing cost 
of public welfare? Are the local directors trying to 
expand a balloon department so as to produce more 
expenditures and thereby justify a higher salary? Is 
the government trying to use it as a political plum 
to buy votes by granting aid easily? What is the 
answer? Another said, “I think I would like to talk 
with you people and understand more about the 
department than I know at the present time.” All 
of the legislators admitted that they should have 
known a good deal more about public welfare than 
they did at the time they were at the state capitol. 
They believed that they could have acted with more 
understanding and defended their own local depart- 
ment against the vicious onslaughts. 


Posit1vE MANNER 


HIS LOCAL administrator is convinced that if every 
f pene would be seen by his local administrator 
and if the legislator is approached in a positive manner 
public welfare legislation would not meet with the 
obstacles that it generally does. The legislator should 
be approached in a sincere, frank and friendly man- 
ner. It is difficult to envision any member of the 
general assembly who would not respond to a state- 
ment somewhat as follows: “Senator, we are trying 
to operate a socially and economically sound welfare 
program. No doubt, you, as a public official, and 
especially because of your position as an assemblyman, 
hear a good deal of negatives and positives about 
how we are doing things pertaining to welfare in 
this community. We know that we are making 
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some mistakes and these we would like to remedy, if 
possible. Perhaps you can be of some help to us. If 
you could spare a few hours we would like to share 
some of our problems with you. You may be of 
real help and perhaps you can think of some laws 
that should be abolished or enacted which will 
strengthen our programs, . . .” 

A frank discussion with a legislator will often 
prove to be an eye-opener to him. Local admin- 


istrators take too much for granted. They assume that . 


legislators know about public welfare. A few do. But 
those who have been members of the assembly for 
several terms have only general knowledge of our 
field. With few exceptions they can easily be made 
sour on our programs through an anti-press during 
a legislative session. They can readily fall victims of 
belief to blown-up tales of a large number of “chis- 
clers” and a few sensational cases that show a flagrant 
misuse of public assistance funds. 


. 
More Tuan Pustic RELATIONS 


O HELP A LEGISLATOR understand our programs so 
ee he will not be like a “reed shaken in the wind” 
on welfare matters while on the floor of the assembly 
means doing a good deal more than what many 
of us are doing in terms of public relations. We need 
to work with our legislators on a year-around basis. 
Confer with them frequently. Some local adminis- 
trators say that they do not see much of their legis- 
lators because they are not sure that the legislator will 
be a member of the assembly the next session. The 
time between the fall election and the beginning 
of the legislative session in the early part of the fol- 
lowing year is too short a time to accomplish much. 
The record should be checked and it will be found 
that there is a surprisingly large number of legisla- 
tors who return to the legislative halls. Even if a 
legislator does not return for the next session the time 
spent with him on public welfare interpretation is not 
lost. First, as a citizen, it is important for him really 
to understand the programs. Secondly, he may be one 
of our best supporters and have considerable influence 
on the newly-elected legislators when the next general 
assembly is in session. We should not forget that as a 
“has-been” legislator he is in a position to give us 
some practical counsel. He also still holds the privi- 
leges of mingling with legislators while the general 
assembly is deliberating. He can be a most influ- 
ential lobbyist because of his special privileges as a 
past legislator. 

Local public welfare administrators should make 
it a point to become personally acquainted with their 
legislators. They should strive to win their respect. 


Through continuous effort local administrators should 
see to it that their legislators will look to them for 
guidance on public welfare matters and recognize 
them as persons who can be consulted for material to 
use for speeches on the subject of public welfare and 
proposed legislation. 

Right now is the time to begin working for public 
welfare legislation that is desired at the next legisla- 
tive session. We local public welfare administrators 
cannot afford to wait until the next general assembly 
goes into session. Experience proves that entering 
the picture at that time puts us into a defensive posi- 
tion and frequently we lose the struggle because the 
time is too short. The wealth of material on the 
good and bad legislation in reference to public welfare 
that has accrued in the recently-terminated sessions 
should not be permitted to go into limbo. Now is 
the time to call post-legislative sessions and develop 
them into the pre-legislative sessions of two years 
hence. 

If we local administrators want sound welfare leg- 
islation we need to recognize that it will be largely 
up to us. We need to begin now. Not tomorrow. 
If we wait until public welfare gets tied up in the 
pyrotechnics of the next general assembly we may as 
well forget about good legislation. 


The UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


offers 


a two-year graduate curriculum for development 
of casework or group work skills in giving any 
agency service. The integrated school program 
focuses on students’ current practice under 
supervisors in over fifty agencies. It leads to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


an advanced, third year curriculum for develop- 
ment of casework, supervisory, or administra- 
tive skills. The school program is highly 
integrated with concurrent field practice. It 
leads to an Advanced Certificate. Under cer- 
tain conditions it may lead to the Master's 
degree or be credited toward the Doctor's 
degree. 


a doctoral curriculum for leadership in social 
work teaching, social administration, or social 
research. It leads ta the degree of Doctor of 
Social Work. 


Address all inquiries regarding the 1951-1952 
academic year to Margaret E. Bishop, Director 
of Admissions and Placement, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 2410 
Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 














MOUNTAIN STATES REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


ANNA CRANE, Conference Reporter, 


and Director, Bureau of Personnel and Staff Development 
Utah State Department of Public Welfare 


picturesque and interesting Salt Lake City, Utah, 
June 6-8. Over two hundred and fifty persons 
from the seven states in the region attended. 

H. C. Shoemaker, Chairman of the Utah Public 
Welfare Commission, and host to the Regional Meet- 
ing, welcomed the conference to the state and pre- 
sided over the opening general session. 


Te FIRST REGIONAL meeting of 1951 was held in 


“CoMING OF AGE” 


outa Dunn, Director of APWA, welcomed the 
L delegates and guests to the conference. She drew 
attention to the “coming of age” of APWA. We 
have weathered the hazards of infancy and ado- 
lescence. Miss Dunn reviewed the functions of the 
Association. It represents 6,000 people and agencies. 
The Association brings together divergent philoso- 
phies as well as common problems and becomes 
spokesman for these varying points of view, channel- 
ing the information into the federal, state and local 
agencies. APWA concerns itself with broad welfare 
administration. It is interested in all phases of the 
Social Security Act, child welfare, institutional care, 
mental health, housing, recreational and any activity 
that concerns itself with the welfare of the public. 

Miss Dunn concluded her remarks by emphasizing 
that the Association is interested in preventive pro- 
grams, studying the causes, searching for remedies. 
The Association has a strong conviction (1) that we 
have a job to do and, (2) that we must engender 
in the minds of the public that we can do the job. 

Heber Bennion, Jr., Utah Secretary of State, dis- 
cussed “Public Welfare as a Unit of State Govern- 
ment.” He pointed out that one difference between 
democracy and totalitarianism is the emphasis placed 
by the democracies on the value of human beings. 
Welfare departments were the response to a need 
of people; this need being created by conditions be- 
yond their control. The welfare program fits into 
the free enterprise system, as where there is a free 
enterprise system inevitably there will be failures and 
casualties. Even the people who are casualties make 
some contribution to society. He feels that those who 
are engaged in the public welfare field have a respon- 
sibility to enlighten the public so that ultimately the 


public assistance program will be replaced by exten. 
sion of social insurances, there will be more programs 
for children, and emphasis will be shifted from care 
and custody to prevention and rehabilitation. 

Roy Davis, Chairman of the Colorado State Board 
of Public Welfare, followed Mr. Bennion with a chal- 
lenging and interesting defense of public welfare in 
modern society. Despite the need for the program 
there is an unbelievable amount of resistance. Much 
of the misunderstanding is lack of knowledge on 
the part of the critics of the objectives of the program. 
There are many who have blind unreasoning oppo- 
sition to some things which are different today from 
Daniel Boone’s day. A shift of population from rural 
to urban as well as tremendous growths in popula- 
tion, coupled with unforseeable changes, has created 
problems which did not exist in days of those who 
conquered our frontiers. We no longer have un- 
claimed fertile lands with rich water rights. There 
are many factors which make living today different 
from living years ago. We cannot afford to emotion- 
alize about changing conditions in a changing world. 
We must face realities. The world today is the world 
as it is—not what we want it to be. It is our responsi- 
bility to approach the problems of welfare not in a 
spirit of defeatism and despair but in an earnest 
effort to establish and maintain justice. 


GENERAL SESSION 


NOTHER GENERAL session on Thursday morning 
A featuring a panel discussion on “The Public 
Looks at Public Welfare,” aptly followed Mr. Davis’ 
stirring address. James A. Miller, Director, Salt Lake 
County Department of Public Welfare, presided. 

The moderator for the panel was Carlyle D. 
Onsrud, Executive Director of the North Dakota De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Ernest Linford, Edi- 
torial Writer for the Salt Lake Tribune, believes 
that the public does not look enough at public welfare. 
Generally, they see it only at election time when it 
becomes an issue. He pointed out that people in 
public welfare are not keeping the public informed. 
Then there is the matter of semantics. We need to 
give more thought as to what we want to say and 
how the public will want to hear us say it. Gen- 
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erally, people become outraged at the things which 
are detrimental to people, such as poor housing, in- 
adequate nursing homes, hunger, poor medical care, 
but we need to bring it continuously to the minds 
of readers of our newspapers. 

Ward C. Holbrook, former member of the Utah 
Legislature, was the next speaker. He gave a resumé 
of public welfare in Utah since 1931. Mr. Holbrook 
believes that public welfare in Utah suffered because 
the administration was more liberal than the law 
makers intended the law to be. He expressed some 
of the opinions which have been rife in other parts 
of the country about the ADC program. He believed 
it served as a subsidy to divorce, laziness, and dis- 
honesty. The exceptional case gets publicity, which 
is unfavorable. Mr. Holbrook wondered if public 
welfare had not received too much rather than too 
little publicity. He emphasized that the public must 
know what standards they want the recipients to 
have, then let the Legislature decide how much money 
can be appropriated. 


Wuo Is rue Pustic? 


ARL Kouns, Executive Director, Colorado Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, believes we need to de- 
fine who the public is, and what we mean when we 
say “public welfare.” We must realize that our re- 
cipients are a segment of our population and that they 
have contacts with many who may be influenced by 
their interpretation of their contacts with the welfare 
agency. Legislatures need to understand the objec- 
tives underlying each program. Our obligation is to 
help our taxpayers, our legislatures and the most 
influential members of our community to understand 
the welfare program, what is needed, how we should 
get it and how best to administer the program. 
Darrell J. Greenwell, Associate Editor of the Ogden 
Standard Examiner of Ogden, Utah, said the public 
looks at public welfare and likes what it sees. He, 
too, pointed out that some things in the “good old 
days” were not desirable. Unemployment, poor hous- 
ing, broken homes and death have been with us 
always. We are learning better ways to meet these 
social problems. He pointed out that it has always 
been possible to enact legislation when necessary— 
that the Social Security Act was passed at a time 
when it was extremely emergent and that when a 
universal need again arises, measures will be taken 
to meet the need. He believes that honest criticism 
is good for the welfare agencies, but believes that 
subversive criticism should be sought out and cor- 
rected. Mr. Greenwell is convinced that too much 
emphasis is placed on the cost of a welfare program 
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and not enough on the values. He is further con- 
vinced that the services of a public welfare program 
have given untold numbers that priceless commodity 
—peace of mind. 

In the general session presided over by James G, 
Kerr, Regional Conference Chairman, and Director, 
Bureau of Assistance and Service, Utah State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the preliminary draft of 
material prepared by the Association’s Committee on 
Welfare Policy on “Principles of Public Welfare” 
was presented by Bill Child, a member of the Board 
of APWA and also a member of the subcommittee 
which drafted the tentative statement. He gave the 
background of the report and urged the members 
to analyze thoroughly the material presented, and 
then submit suggestions and comments to APWA 
headquarters. 

The afternoon of the second day was devoted to 
three round tables. Their topics were: “The Problem 
of the Broken Home,” “Amendments to the Social 
Security Act,” and “The Role of Public Welfare in 
Civilian Defense.” 


PRoBLEM OF THE BrokKEN Home 


HE SESSION centering around the Problem of the 

Broken Home brought out that we know so little 
about how to avoid harm to a child when parents 
separate. Little as we know of the child’s needs in 
acceptedly normal situations, we know less of how 
divorce and desertion affect the remaining parent’s 
capacity to provide an adequate home for the chil- 
dren. It was believed by the majority that there 
should be pre-legal marital counseling; it is not only 
desirable, but it should be mandatory, and most of 
all there must be early education for marriage. 

E. H. Schuneman, Director of the State Department 
of Public Welfare of Wyoming, presided over the 
session on the Role of Public Welfare in Civilian 
Defense. A. C. Tilley, Regional Director of Civil 
Defense, pointed out that what we do now, the type 
of groundwork we do, will determine whether our 
area or nation survives. Registration and information 
services must be established to locate missing persons 
after an attack or disaster. A rehabilitation service 
must be functioning to restore individuals so that 
they can help themselves. It appears that most of 
the states in the Mountain States region are slow in 
the development of the emergency welfare services. 
Colonel Alvin Sessions pictured the defense organ- 
ization in Utah; however, there was some concern 
over the apathy of the general public toward pre- 
paredness. Vern Thorpe, General Field Representa- 
tive of the American Red Cross, discussed the respon- 
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sibility of the American Red Cross in the area of 
civil defense and the relationship between that agency 
and civil defense set-up. 

The section discussing the amendments to the Social 
Security Act was presided over by William Smart, 
Director, Fremont County, Lander, Wyoming. There 
was evidence given that there is not uniformity in 
the interpretation of the new category of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. A representative 
of the federal agency emphasized the concept of 
totality and permanency in the provisions of the Act, 
and that there must be a constant awareness of the 
factors which may affect eligibility in terms of the 
disability such as a fluctuating labor market. There 
was discussion about “reasonable promptness” and 
“presumptive eligibility”. Some individuals wondered 
if these procedures were actually good for the pro- 
gram. It was stressed that we need to look at our 
administrative processes continuously, change, alter 
and omit procedures when the need for such changes, 
alterations and omissions arise. 


Groupe MEETINGS 


RIDAY MORNING was devoted to group meetings fol- 
F towed by a general session. The group meetings 
were for State Administrators and Federal Repre- 
sentatives, County Administrators and Board Mem- 
bers, and Field Supervisors. 

Carlyle D. Onsrud, North Dakota State Director, 
presided at the meeting of State Administrators and 
Federal Representatives. Problems pertainiag to these 
two groups were discussed. 

Leroy Hultberg, Director of Lancaster County, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, presided over the meeting of the 
County Administrators and Board Members. Most of 
the discussion centered around the relationship be- 
tween the county and the state, and between the 
county director and his board. Because administra- 
tive organization differs from state to state, recom- 
mendations on best kind of relationship could not 
be decided on an “either-or” basis. That the state 
advisory board should have as a member a repre- 
sentative from the county directors’ association or a 
caseworker was a concept expressed by several. There 
was some feeling about legislators as such acting 
in an advisory capacity. 

The session for Field Supervisors under the leader- 
ship of Frank Woods, Chief, Division of Field Serv- 
ices, Nebraska, discussed the role of the field super- 
visor in the public welfare agency, and how he could 
be more effective in his role. 

The general session was devoted to the subject of 
“Personal Qualities of Staff as They Affect Services 
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to People.” Presiding and acting as the moderator 
of the panel was William H. Brown, Senior Psy. 
chologist of the Utah Child Guidance Clinic. The 
active discussion from the panel and the audience 
indicated that to be effective as a worker, one must 
know one’s self, one’s limitations as well as one’s 
strengths, one’s prejudices as well as one’s likes. 

The luncheon meeting which closed the Confer. 
ence featured Loula Dunn, Director of APWA, who 
reviewed the activities of the past year, outlined the 
objectives for the coming year, and reviewed the 
organization’s financial condition, showing the sources 
of income and the items of expenditure. Miss Dunn 
closed her discussion with some wise admonitions to 
all in public welfare. 

An invitation to hold the 1952 regional meeting in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, was made by E. H. Schuneman, 
Wyoming State Director. His invitation was accepted. 

The entertainment for the Conference consisted of 
a barbecue picnic, after which the Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle Choir gave a half-hour concert which will long 
be remembered by those attending. 





The Place of Services 
(Continued from page 163) 


Public assistance given without any kind of services 
will meet the material needs of many people, but it 
will increase the needs and problems of others. The 
person who is fundamentally dependent and who 
is given assistance without concern for his inner 
problems will settle back further and further in his 
dependency. The person who is fundamentally in- 
dependent or who has achieved some degree of inde- 
pendence and who is faced with idleness and depend- 
ency for a long time will need help to move back 
to independence, or he will remain dependent and 
will join the ranks of the chronic unemployables. 
Old people on assistance who are fundementally de- 
pendent need some help in finding interests and 
activities which will keep them from completely vege- 
tating and becoming infants in fact. Independent 
old people receiving assistance need services which 
give them every opportunity to preserve their self- 
sufficiency and thereby guarantee their health in mind 
and body. I do not think services can be separated 
from financial assistance because so many of the 
problems of dependency are completely interwoven 
with financial need. 

The question seems simple; do we follow the poor 
law line and add to the misery and burden of society, 
or do we use our knowledge and techniques in order 
to prevent, restore, rehabilitate and cure? 
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CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


MILDRED P. BEARD, Conference Reporter and, 


Supervisor of Information and Public Relations 
Indiana State Department of Public Welfare 


senting the eight states in the Central States Re- 

gion, plus two additional states, the District of 
Columbia and India braved an early Indiana summer 
heat wave to attend this year’s regional conference 
held on June 24-26 at the Claypool Hotel in Indian- 
apolis. 

Lieutenant Governor John A. Watkins, in welcom- 
ing the conferees, said that a welfare program is a 
necessity in our present social structure. “In all of the 
publicity related to public welfare, there has never 
been the first thought that those who are eligible and 
in need of assistance should be deprived of it.” He 
added that it is the aim to eliminate those who are 
not in need. The Lieutenant Governor appealed to 
the audience to give the taxpayer consideration and 
pointed out “we must economize in welfare as in all 
governmental expenditures.” 

Miss Loula Dunn, APWA Director, cited 1951 as 
a significant year for the American Public Welfare 
Association, inasmuch as the Association, which was 
founded in 1930, is “coming of age.” She challenged 
the audience to look forward to less relief-giving and 
to the giving of more time to prevention of the causes 
of dependency. APWA is committed to good prac- 
tice and sound administration, and she added that 
our concern is not only for recipients but for the tax- 
payer as well. Miss Dunn sees conferences such as 
the Central States Regional Conference as a device 
by which it is possible to go to the “grass roots” and 
consequently to know the thinking at the “grass 
roots.” 

It seemed appropriate that Frank Bane, the first 
director of APWA, and now Director of the Council 
of State Governments, was keynote speaker for the 
“coming of age” of the conference. Speaking on “The 
Role of Public Welfare in Government,” he said that 
welfare has always had a major role in government, 
and that actually the United States has been a welfare 
state since the beginning. Welfare has been so much 
a part of our government that the founding fathers 
very carefully wrote into the Constitution that the 
government of the United States should do whatever 
is necessary to protect the public welfare. 

He outlined the four stages in the development of 


Pon HUNpRED and eight-eight registrants, repre- 


public welfare in this country. The first stage was 
the local or community stage, during which welfare 
was largely a community function. The second or 
the local and state stage began to develop when the 
states, as such, began to assume the responsibility for 
certain welfare functions such as the care of the men- 
tally ill, the confinement of felons, the treatment of 
certain special groups. 

By the 1930’s, when we found ourselves with 10 to 
13 million unemployed, local and state programs were 
not adequate to handle the major problem. There- 
fore, the third or the local, state and national phase 
began to unfold. The fourth phase, the one into 
which we are now entering, was characterized by 
the speaker as the local, state, national and interna- 
tional. He pointed out that by common agreemen 
throughout the world, it is well understood that 
peace has never been and never will be secured by 
force alone, but only by consideration for and world- 
wide interest in the welfare of people everywhere. 


Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled ~ 


An overflow attendance at this round table session 
was an indication of the increased interest in the new 
so-called “fourth category” or the program of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. The discussion 
included a statement of the provisions of the new 
category and definitions of “permanent” and “total” 
disability. 

In discussing the administration of the program, 
representatives of the Federal Security Agency said 
it has been recommended to the states that a system- 
atic review of eligibility be provided by a team made 
up of a physician, a social worker and a vocational 
counselor so that the skills of the three professions 
could be applied in each case. It was further urged 
that cooperative arrangements with health and vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies be followed in plan- 
ning the fourth category. 


Child W elfare—Licensing, Supervision, 
Standard Setting, Day Care Facilities 
This child welfare meeting was devoted to a dis- 


cussion of licensing laws as a basis for administration, 
experience with graded licenses in developing stand- 
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ards and day care in relation to licensing. A survey of 
eight states showed general coverage of licensing 
authority for most types of care of children away 
from home, including day care. There was a wide 
variety in administration patterns and two of the 
states surveyed were said to be weak in enforcement. 

The speakers recognized that while authority is 
needed in the background as a protection to the 
children involved, the approach of licensing agents 
should be one of help in improving services and not 
that of an inspector. The need to arouse local interest 
and awareness was seen as a requirement for success 
in improving standards. 


Methods of Determinin g Eligibility 


Are casework methods equal to the job? Are 
there other methods that have been found effective? 
Are the latter necessary in working with deserting 
fathers, unmarried mothers and non-supporting rela- 
tives? The meeting on methods of determining elig- 
ibility provided an opportunity for the speakers to 
present both sides of these questions based on their 
actual experiences. It was brought out that: first, it is 
@ecessary to make certain that those persons certified 
for assistance are eligible; second, that “we want to 
help clients—all of them, eligible and ineligible alike, 
to help themselves in a self-respecting kind of way, 
to get along better in society as a result of the services 
that are given by the welfare agency” and third, that 
“we want the kind of public assistance administration 
that will meet with the approval of the majority of 
democratic peoples.” 


Commissions and Investi gations 


The meeting on commissions and investigations 
was largely devoted to a discussion of “Little Hoover 
Commissions” and special investigations in three of 
the eight states represented in the Regional Confer- 
ence. It was reported that an Illinois Commission 
made a specific recommendation that six state wel- 
fare agencies be consolidated into a single adminis- 
trative agency. The recommendation was for the 
purpose of instituting economy of operation and in- 
suring better service to clients. 

The Minnesota report recommended the continua- 
tion of a county-administered, state-supervised pro- 
gram under a single state agency, but also recom- 
mended the creation of a permanent advisory board 
attached to the office of the state director of public 
welfare. A “Little Hoover Commission” appointed 
in Ohio submitted no definite recommendations. A 
bill, however, was passed by the legislature with the 
idea of dividing the present public welfare agency 


because it presumably “had grown too big for good 
administration” but this was vetoed by the governor 
and was not implemented. 


Principles of Public Welfare 
Because an analysis of the APWA Platform State- 


ment revealed that it is primarily aimed at legislation, 
and because the policy committee recognized that 
legislation is only a part of public welfare, a State- 
ment of Principles has been drafted. It was pointed 
out that it is the hope of the committee that the 
principles will be much broader than the present plat- 
form and will serve not only for future legislative 
purposes, but will be helpful in the daily tasks of 
administration. The meeting on Principles of Public 
Welfare was for the purpose of discussing the state- 
ment and in the light of the experience of the mem- 
bership to make suggestions for amending, altering, 
deleting and rephrasing. 


Medical Care and Costs 


The session on medical care and costs included a 
discussion of federal provisions and requirements, 
administrative control of costs, establishment of fees, 
ways of using professional staffs and advisory com- 
mittees by state and local groups. The speakers also 
related the discussion to medical care and costs in 
programs for the disabled, for crippled children and 
in the assistance programs. It was brought out that 
administratively we are not too well aware of total 
medical needs, that there is a competitive tendency, 
that disabilities are often a combination of conditions. 
However, it was pointed out that specialized programs 
permit more research and can reach non-assistance 
groups. 


Planning Community Organization 


for Child Welfare 


Three speakers, one representing the federal, one 
the state and one the local community, participated 
in this round table session. New stimulation for plan- 
ning of community organization for child welfare 
has come from the new policy manual on the Use 
of Federal Child Welfare Service Funds, prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau. The 1950 revisions empha- 
sized that funds are granted for the development and 
encouragement of community organization for child 
welfare. 


The Wisconsin experience in community planning, 
which specifically gives responsibility to the State Di- 
vision of Child Welfare and Youth Service for assist- 
ing in coordinating planning in local communities in 
health, education, recreation and welfare, for foster- 
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ing the development of programs to prevent delin- 
quency, and for encouraging the development of 
community councils was discussed. The third speaker 
presented the experience of a district consultant in 
assisting local communities in organizing services 
for children. 


Services for the Aged 


Methods of surveying a community to determine 
needs and plan adequately for the aged were illus- 
trated by a report on the four year project conducted 
by the University of Chicago on the Community 
Needs for Older People. It was pointed out that each 
community is being faced with the increased cost 
for care of older citizens and further emphasized 
that no community can overlook the political impli- 
cations of a citizenry which is becoming older with 
each succeeding year. 

The second speaker emphasized that “the happi- 
ness of any person depends not alone on food, shelter 
and clothing, but on useful activity or the employ- 
ment of leisure in a socially adequate manner.” The 
third participant felt that continued employment of 
the older worker is the most important area to be 
stimulated, because it provides the physical and psy- 
chological needs and is important economically so 
that the middle generation, from 25-50 years of age, 
is not required to support by earnings and taxes both 
the older and the younger generation. 


Civilian Defense 


The session on civilian defense covered federal plan- 
ning for civilian defense and what communities are 
doing. It was pointed out that civilian defense is 
getting people ready for any attack at its worst, in 
time or place through an informed public and 
through trained workers. “Knowledge,” it was said, 
“is the key to civil defense as we look ahead to plan 
preparedness against any combination of potential 
threats.” A resumé of the plan for civilian defense as 
set up in the City of Chicago, a plan in which the 
welfare department is assigned major tasks, was out- 
lined. The need for more direction and more funds 
to do the job was stressed. 


Care of the Chronically Ill 


Methods of surveying the community to determine 
its needs, developing resources to meet them and 
services now provided were the subjects of discussion 
at the meeting on Care of the Chronically Ill. Insti- 
tutions devoted to the care and treatment of the 
chronically ill should not be developed for separate 
groups within the state, such as indigents, one speaker 


believed. If so, they become a dumping ground for 
this type of case. The need to return the patient to 
his own home from the institution as soon as possible 
was emphasized as was the need to give thought to 
the rehabilitation of the patient with the resulting 
saving in human resources and money. The medical 
problems of the chronically ill person were also dis- 
cussed. The speaker stated that the objective of 
chronic care is not solely or even primarily to lengthen 


life; “life has depth and breadth as well as length.” 


Services to Children in Their Own Homes 


The session on services to children in their own 
homes was devoted to a discussion of services over 
and above financial assistance, that strengthen and 
preserve a child’s home. Two of the speakers reviewed 
how services were provided when a child’s home has 
special problems. 


Staff Development 


In discussing induction of new staff members, one 
participant divided the beginning period into three 
parts: the first phase she referred to as “the explora- 
tion period when candidates and the agency have an 
opportunity to become acquainted with each other.” 
The second phase was described as the employment 
interview, when, after careful selection from the list 
of eligibles, one individual has been chosen for the 
position. The third phase is the actual induction and 
probationary period. Each of these steps should be 
carefully calculated to help the new employee under- 
stand the purpose and function of the agency and his 
role as representative of the agency. 


More Information for Everybody 


This panel discussion might be described as a “no 
holds barred” discussion, inasmuch as one speaker 
expressed his personal opinion that newspapers gen- 
erally disliked any government program, including 
welfare. He stated that he is not “as bitter about 
what the press is doing to misrepresent the public 
assistance programs as I am about the fact that we 
are helpless to do anything about it.” 

The second speaker admonished people in the wel- 
fare field “to make sure that our own backyards or 
front yards are clean.” He contended that welfare 
administrators have waited too long to get a good 
press. He suggested the use of citizens’ committees 
in contacting the press, working closely with editors 
and reporters in order to find out what information 
they want and in what form. 

A third speaker advised social wedems to talk to 
newspapermen and to write in terms of the laymen 
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rather than in “social work jargon.” 

The fourth member of the panel said that editors 
liked to think they are getting news, not just pub- 
licity. Part of the difficulty in getting constructive 
publicity is due to the public taste in news. She fears 
that the public does not want to be informed, but 
wants to be horrified and shocked, a weakness to 
which newspapers cater because it sells papers. 


Luncheon Meetin 2 


Fred Hoehler, President of APWA, spoke on “The 

Outlook in Public Welfare,” at the concluding session. 
He outlined the developments in the public welfare 
field and, in discussing the outlook in public wel- 
fare, stated, “Social welfare in the days ahead is des- 
tined to play an important role in international rela- 
tions. 
“This move is not the product of a charitable im- 
pulse. It is a realistic effort to assist other nations to 
meet the demands of their people for social justice 
and an improved standard of living. It is a move in 
the battle of ideologies.” Mr. Hoehler concluded that, 
“The social factor may turn out to be the decisive 
factor in world affairs.” 

The membership accepted an invitation to hold the 
1952 Central States Regional Conference in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 











Our Rejected Children. By Albert Deutsch. Little, 
Brown and Co., Boston. 1950. 292 pages. $3.00. 


ARK Twain salp or didn’t say (depending upon 
M your selection of authorities) that everyone talks 
about the weather but no one does anything about 
it. The invention and development of air condition- 
ing somewhat weakens the force of the Clemens’ 
cliché but we can give the remark a new twist by 
substituting the term “juvenile delinquency” for the 
word weather. Truly, almost everyone talks about 
juvenile delinquency but the things that are done 
about it are woefully inadequate if not positively de- 
structive. 

Here in twenty-eight forceful, fact-packed chapters 
Albert Deutsch, author and journalist, first gives some 
definitions of juvenile delinquency and some indica- 
tions of the size of this most difficult of child welfare 
problems and then presents a series of horror-reeking, 
tabloid descriptions of a dozen odd “reform schools” 
located in all parts of the United States. Next the 


author absorbingly traces the community backgrounds 
of these juvenile social outcasts and discusses in 
logically presented sequence the available facts and 
theories on the cause, cure and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Too much politics, too little money, too much regi- 
mentation and too little trained staff—these are some 
of the ingredients that go into the management or, 
more correctly, mismanagement of the “public train- 
ing schools” where approximately twenty-three thou- 
sand children are spending perhaps the most impor- 
tant period of their life. 

The maladministration of state training schools is 
not a result of lack of professional “know-how.” Dis- 
cussing the Boys Industrial School at Lancaster, Ohio, 
which he characterizes as “a big institutional slum,” 
Mr. Deutsch refers repeatedly to a survey of the 


institution in 1940 by two Ohio State University | 


sociologists. They pointed out the school’s many 
weaknesses and inadequacies and charted the path to 
be taken in changing “Lancaster” into a humane and 
effective facility for the rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quents. In other words, we know how to do the job 
but we cannot arouse public opinion to the necessity 
of using the known techniques. The author points 
out that the responsibility cannot be lodged upon the 
superintendent but upon all the factors already men- 
tioned. 

Twelve concrete recommendations for improving 
these institutions are enumerated but they can be 
summarized briefly as involving the running of the 
institutions for the benefit of the children, the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment and cruel disciplinary 
methods, good food, a varied program, a home atmos- 
phere, freedom from politics, trained personnel and 
a wide base of popular support from the good will 
of enlightened citizens. 

Mr. Deutsch discusses the role of the parent in 
juvenile delinquency, the “child killer,” the jurisdic- 
tion and methods of juvenile courts, and the scandals 
of jails and detention homes. He interestingly de- 
scribes various experiments of cities and states in the 
area of prevention of delinquency and concludes with 
a provocative chapter on “Our Crime-breeding Cul- 
ture.” 


Our Rejected Children is a flaming and eloquent 
appeal for the arousal of public opinion to the end 
that thousands of our most socially neglected children 
may be salvaged for useful and happy citizenship. 


Freperick A. Breyer, Director 
Hamilton County Department of Welfare 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Adventure in Mental Health. Edited by Henry S. 
Maas. Columbia University Press, New York, 1951. 
334 pages. $4.50 


ILITARY psychiatric social service for individual 

members of the armed forces is one of the most 
important developments to take place during World 
War II. The uniqueness of the military environment, 
in which the social services apply not primarily to the 
welfare of the individual, as is the custom in the tra- 
ditional setting, but to relations to the host agency, 
resulted in the refashioning of social casework and 
the revealing of new insights. 

Adventure in Mental Health reports this significant 
period in the development and recognition of psychi- 
atric social work in the United States. It also stimu- 
lates a reappraisal of current objectives and practices 
in the two fields that the social worker’s functions, in 
our society, relate to each other—mental health and 
social welfare. While Adventure is focused on a 
mental health program in military psychiatric settings, 
its implications for civilian and social welfare services 
are both wide and explicit. 

In this book sixteen workers reveal at first hand 
the spirit and content of practice in the military. 
They report what they did in, and thought of, the 
various phases of this mammoth health program. 

Part I contains eight articles describing work in a 
prison, in psychiatric clinics, and in hospitals of the 
various branches of the service. Part II contains seven 
articles that discuss the higher levels of administra- 
tion in military social work. Part III contains two 
chapters on implications for current civilian practice. 





Diagnosis and Process in Family Counseling. Edited 
by M. Robert Gomberg and Frances T. Levinson. 
l-amily Service Association of America, New York. 
1951. 243 pages. $3.75 


HESE PAPERS BY 13 staff members of Jewish Family 

Service of New York—caseworkers, supervisors, 
psychiatrists, and others—reflect current philosophy 
and practice in the agency. They cover, among other 
aspects, marital counseling, parent-child counseling, 
the place and use of psychiatrists and of research in 
the family agency, supervision, and an illustration of 
family life education. 

As the editors state in their introduction, the papers 
“indicate the extent to which practice in the agency 
is continuously examining and testing basic assump- 
tions, modifying them as a result of new experience, 
and exploring the groundwork for further technical 
developments.” 

These reports of one agency’s day-to-day experiences 


will, it is hoped, be of value to others in developing 
higher standards of family service, based on scientifi- 
cally validated understanding of personality and 
treatment. 





Social Work and Social Living. By Bertha Reynolds. 
Citadel Press, New York Ctiy. 1951. 176 pages. $2.50. 


iss Reynotps “had to write” this book, she be- 

lieves, because of the different quality of work 
with people which she found existed during her war- 
time experiences with the National Maritime Union. 
As the United Seaman’s Service representative at the 
NMU Hall in New York City between 1943 and 
1947, the author found that the members of the union 
got more from the casework services offered them 
because of a sense of belonging. 

Out of this experience comes a thoughtful and 
often provocative thesis that social casework, to be 
successful, must align itself more closely with the 
principles of social living. The giving and taking of 
help that she found among the brotherhood of seamen 
is typical, she believes, of similar practices in a neigh- 
borhood. This is refreshing to her because from her 
past experience she had found a much wider gap 
between the giver and the taker in the average 
voluntary or public agency. 

Public welfare workers can obtain considerable re- 
assurance from this book—if not for their present 
practices, at least for the opportunities with which 
they are daily confronted. Dealing realistically with 
the immediate problem that faces the client is often 
more productive than trying to plumb the emotional 
depths behind it. Furthermore, such help can be 
given by a skilled worker in the few contacts that 
are possible in the average public assistance loads. 
“It is in living that problems are solved,” says the 
author, “with professional skill to aid at points where 
the person finds himself so enmeshed in the web of 
difficulties and his own reaction to them that he 
cannot find his way.” 

The kind of work that public welfare workers per- 
form really is case work, believes Miss Reynolds, pro- 
viding the following criteria are met: “.... A back- 
ground in the social sciences such that one can know 
people and situations with real competence ... a 
scientific attitude; that is, respect for facts and will- 
ingness to search for them whether or not they sup- 
port personal bias or wish . . . an ability to create a 
relationship of life-giving quality, free from need to 
punish or protect, stimulating to the client’s own 
activity and growth.” 

Joseru E. Batpwin, Director 
Milwaukee County ( Wis.) 
Department of Public Welfare 
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Epirn Aspottr Receives Survey AWARD 


pitH Assotr, Dean Emeritus, of the School of 

Social Service Administration, University of Chi- 
cago, received the 1951 Annual Survey Award at this 
year’s National Conference of Social Work. The 
Award was presented by Miss Ollie Randall, Chair- 
man of the Award Committee. 

In presenting the Award Miss Randall said in part: 
“As social settlement resident, teacher, administrator, 
author and editor, you have consistently spared no 
one who should be concerned in your efforts to effect 
close cooperation between social work and all branches 
of government concerned with people of all ages, 
but especially with the children of the nation.” 

The social workers of the country have in this way 
honored one of their members who has had a decided 
influence on the field of social work and especially 


public welfare. No person has ever deserved the honor 
more, 


SaRA JAMES 


UBLIC WELFARE people over the country were sorry 
Pp. learn of the death of Miss Sara H. James, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Program Operations, 
Bureau of Public Assistance. She passed away June 
24th at her home in Washington, D. C. 

A social worker for over thirty years, she joined the 
staff of the Bureau of Public Assistance in 1939. Her 
responsibilities and activities brought her in touch 
with various sections of the country. Administrators 
and staff people came to love and respect her. Her 
death is a real loss. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


HE FOLLOWING four people have been named by 
1 President Fred K. Hoehler to the National Mem- 
bership Committee since the last issue of Pustic 
Wextrare: Mrs. Dorothy Edler, Field Representative, 
Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare, State 
Membership Chairman for Louisiana; Joseph H. Roe, 
Field Representative, Montana State Department of 
Public Welfare, State Membership Chairman for 
Montana; Irene Arnold, Assistant Director, Tulsa 
County Department of Public Welfare, State Mem- 
bership Chairman for Oklahoma; Morris G. Fox, 
Deputy Director, Hawaii Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Membership Chairman for the Territory of 
Hawaii. 


‘ 


Mr. Carmen Deyesu, Administrative Assistan 
Baltimore (Md.) Department of Public Welfare, hag 
been appointed to the Committee on Civil Defense 
and Public Welfare. 


MepicaL Care IN WISCONSIN 


HE Division or Public Assistance of the Wisconsin 

State Department of Public Welfare has released a 
useful and informative study entitled “Medical Care 
for Public Assistance Recipients in Wisconsin.” This 
report analyzes why medical care expenditures have 
increased since the end of World War II. and brings 
together a body of information from which to deter- 
mine the future course of the program. All public 
welfare administrators and staff persons concerned 
with the providing of medical care will find this 
report of interest. It is an excellent study of the Wis- 
consin program. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








IMMEDIATE OPENINGS — WASHINGTON STATE 


Child Welfare Worker—training—no experience........................--.$249 

Child Welfare Caseworker—experienced 

Child Welfare Supervisor—Most openings in rural areas............$286 

Senior Medical Social Worker—Disability Assistance program......$313. 

APPLY AT THE WASHINGTON STATE PERSONNEL BOARD, 
1209 SMITH TOWER, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 








ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
Social Work Openings in Maryland. County 
Welfare Director Positions are open in Gar- 
rett, St. Mary’s and Talbot Counties. Case Su- 
pervisor Positions are open in Baltimore and 
Washington Counties. These positions offer all 
advantages of Merit System Employment in- 
cluding Security of Employment, Automatic 
Increases in Salary, Liberal Paid Vacation and 
Sick Leave and Retirement Benefits. Salary 
effective 7/1/51 for Director I (Garrett County) 
$4140-5175. Director I] (St. Mary’s and Talbot 
Counties) $3900-4875. Case Supervisor $3420- 
4275. Contact the Maryland State Employment 
Commissioner, 31 Light Street, Baltimore 2, 


Maryland, for complete information. 

















